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THE TIGER ATTACKS THE SHEEP 
FROM FOLK STORY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 



THE CHILDREN'S WORLD 

IN the group of drawings illustrating 
the Children's World by Florence Wyman 
Ivinswhich is now exhibited in Class Room 
B, the Museum gives to lovers of children 
and of good drawing an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for carefree enjoyment. In this 
little classroom the visitor quickly forgets 
the outside world of art with the unending 
isms and disputes. If the work of Mrs. 
Ivins recalled anyone else it would not be 
the protagonists of today's polemic move- 
ments but rather the gracious-spirited 
group in mid-nineteenth century England, 
the Caldecotts and Kate Greenaways who 
knew so well how to draw and who, leaving 
our intellects at peace, find their way 
directly to our hearts. 

The drawings in the present exhibition 
are made by a woman who seems to take to 
being feminine as frankly and blithe- 
heartedly as a bird takes to being a bird. 
The visitor to Class Room B is invited, like 
a privileged friend of the family, into the 
nursery where he seems to hear a joyous, 
normal mother humming to herself the 
traditional nursery tunes that are cen- 
turies old yet always young while she 
goes from one activity to another through 
the happy, familiar cycle of the average 
day. 

Natural enough it seems that the broad- 
sides illustrating the old songs, the Soldier 
and Le Cycle du Vin, should be among the 
most delightful of the drawings. One had 
felt sure already from the spirit of Mrs. 
Ivins' art that a daughter of hers must have 



been familiar with the rhymes and rhythms 
of such folksongs long before she was herself 
old enough to sing them. 

The artist's daughter, Barbara, it is 
whom the drawings chiefly celebrate, and 
the finest among the drawings are those 
which do homage to this young person. A 
pencil drawing of especially fine quality, 
called Sleep, expresses the idea tenderly in 
the abandoned softness of pouting baby 
lips, while Sleepyhead is the perfect expres- 
sion in penciled line, delicately washed 
with color, of a child fairly dissolved in a 
flood of drowsiness. Wakeful but medita- 
tive, Barbara reappears in the fresh-hued 
Magenta and decidedly wakeful in the 
Cockhorse. Barbara's Country Book is as 
charming as anything in the exhibition and 
reveals as well as anything not merely Mrs. 
Ivins' sensitiveness to simple, natural 
beauty, but also the perfection within her 
chosen field of her handling of watercolor. 
To capture on paper the loveliness and 
startling freshness of the chicory flower is 
no mean feat; and with equal success other 
wonders of nature, fetched in by Barbara 
from woods and meadows — Pipsissewa, 
Horned Black Beetle, Indian Pipes, Katy- 
did, Blueberries, Bill Turtle, Butter-and 
Eggs, Tree-Toad — animal and vegetable 
treasures, have been given with serene 
impartiality the miraculous watercolor 
bath which bestows on them perpetual 
youth for the glory of the Country Book. 
Barbara's appreciation and insistent owner- 
ship of these drawings as well as of the 
finely decorative set of Drop Scenes, 
illustrations for folk story plays, is well 
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suggested by the gesture in her Dedication 
Drawing, No. 122. 

In addition to the colored drawings and 
the black and whites the exhibition contains 
woodcuts such as the clear and wholesome 
portraits of Celia and Helena. But in the 
end one is apt to return to the Little 
Sketches. Here it is impossible not to 
exclaim over the sophisticated charm of La 
Lecon with its eighteenth-century French 
flavor, the entertaining psychology of the 
Brother and Sister — gossiping, one sus- 
pects, at the expense of their elders — the 
pagan Little Marion whom Big Marion is 



bathing, the fresh piquancy of Primroses, 
and the altogether absurd blue-eyed Twins 
and Blue Umbrella. 

The art of Florence Wyman Ivins is 
serious. The achievement insistently pre- 
supposes a true talent for drawing and a 
thorough training. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the visitor who enters 
ClassRoom B to vie wthe present exhibition 1 
will leave again in a solemn frame of 
mind. 

H. B. W. 

'This exhibition will remain in Class Room B 
through November 19. 
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DEDICATION DRAWING 
FROM FOLK STORY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
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